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SARDIS. 


« nto the angel of the church in Sardis write; These 
oman he that bath the seven Spirits of God, and the seven 
stars ; I know thy works, that thou hast a name that thou livest, 
and art dead. Be watchful, and strengthen the things which re- 
main, that are ready to die; for I have not found thy works per- 
fect before God. Remember therefore how thou hast received and 
heard, and hold fast, and repent. — If therefore thou shalt not 
watch, I will come on thee as a thief, and thou shalt not know 
what hour I will come upon thee. Thou hast a few names even 
in Sardis which have not defiled their garments ; and they shall 
walk with me in white ; for they are worthy. He that overcom- 
eth, the same shall be clothed in white raiment; and I will not 
blot out his name out of the book of life, but I will confess his 
name before my Father, and before his angels. He that hath an 
ear, let him hear what the Spirit saith unto the churches.”— 


Rev. iii. 1—6. 


This great and ancient city was the capital of the king- 
dom of Lydia, whose monarch, Creesus, when defeated in 
the plain before this city of Cyrus, was master of all the 
nations within the river Halys. ‘This dominion then pass- 
ed to the Persians, and Sardis became the residence of the 
satrap to whom the government was committed ; and, be- 
ing at this time one of the most splendid and opulent 
cities of the East, was the chosen resort of the Persian 
kings when in this part of their empire. It surrendered 
quietly to Alexander, after he had defeated the Persians in 
the battle of the Granicus. Sardis continued a great city 
under the Romans, until the terrible earthquake which 
happened in the time of Tiberius. It was, however, re- 
built by order of that emperor; but subsequent calamities 
of the same description, with the ravages and spoliations 
of the Goths, Saracens, and Turks, have made it an utter 
desolation, reducing it to little better than a heap of ruins, 
in which, nevertheless, some remains of its ancient splen- 
dor may be detected. 

Sardis, whose ruins now bear the modified name of 
Sart, is situated about sixty miles north-northwest from 
Ephesus, at the foot of Mount Tmolus, and on the river 
Pactolus, so renowned for its fabled golden sands. For a 
particular account of the ruins as they now appear, we 
may refer to Arundell’s ‘‘ Visit to the Seven Churches,” 
and to Macfarlane’s ‘‘Constantinople in 1828.” The 
former writer in a more recent publication (“ Discoveries 
in Asia Minor”) observes, ‘“ If I were asked what impress- 
es the mind most strongly in beholding Sardis, I should 
say, its indescribable solitude, like the darkness of Egypt, 
darkness that could be felt. So the deep solitude of the 
spot, once the “lady of kingdoms,” produces a correspon- 
ding feeling of desolate abandonment in the mind, which 





can never be forgotten.” Mr. Macfarlane indulges large- 
ly in similar reflections ; and so also the Rev. J. Hartley, 
who says; ‘‘ The ruins are, with one exception, more en- 
tirely gone to decay than those of most of the ancient 
cities which we have visited. No Christians reside on the 
spot; two Greeks only work in a mill here, and a few 
wretched Turkish huts are scattered among the ruins. 
We saw the churches of St. John and the Virgin, the thea- 
tre, and the building styled the palace of Creesus ; but the 
most striking object at Sardis is the temple of Cybele. I 
was filled with wonder and awe at beholding the two stu- 
pendous columns of this edifice, which are still remaining ; 
they are silent but impressive witnesses of the power and 
splendor of antiquity.’’ This remain is indeed of peculiar 
interest from the celebrity and high antiquity of the tem- 
ple, which appears to have been built while Solomon’s tem- 
ple was still standing. Of the only two pillars that lately 
remained standing, we understand, from private informa- 
tion, that one has lately been overthrown by the Turks, to 
be burned for lime.—Zilustrations of the Bible. 


ie Sloral Tales. 


ORIGINAL, 


A SNAKE STORY. 


When I resided in the country, I one day met with a 
little adventure which I will detail for the amusement of 
my readers. On a certain part of my husband’s estate, 
were three or four small cottages inhabited by poor ten- 
ants, generally laborers on the farm. I used frequently 
to visit these cottages, for the women and children were 
always glad to see me. It was not so much for the fat 
turkeys and new caps which they always received at 
Christmas, or the old gowns and faded shawls which they 
got at other seasons of the year, nor even the jellies and 
broths which I was in the habit of sending them when they 
were sick, which made them so pleased to see me coming 
down the little foot-path, as it was the real interest I felt 
in their little concerns, and above all, that I loved and pet- 
ted their children. There was one baby, Mrs. Dixon’s 
baby of ten months old, who was the prettiest little fat 
chub of a thing, that eyes ever rested on. It was I who 
made its first cap, and its first frock, and it certainly was 
an uncommon child. Other people thought so, beside the 
mother and myself. 

















One pleasant afternoon in June, I walked over to the 
cottages. Every door was shut, not a soul was to be seen. 
It was too pleasant to return to the house, so I wandered 
on. At the distance of about a quarter of a mile, I came 
upon a field where I found my cottagers, women and chil- 
dren all busy in gathering wild strawberries. They were 
scattered about here and there, all close to the ground and 
as busy as bees, but they looked very pretty in their clean 
calico dresses and gingham bonnets, and ever and anon a 
merry laugh or shout rang through the field. They did 
not see me till I was close upon them. ‘ Mrs. Dixon! 
but where in the world is your baby ? where's Edward?”’ 

“* And sure, ma’am, is he not lying under the large tree, 
fast asleep? I said to meself, ‘ sure, and its me husband 
shall have the berries for his supper as well as the rest of 
them,’ and Eddy, the dear little cratur, sleeps like a jewel 
as he is. Jist step this way, my lady, and look at the 
darlin.” 

I followed Mrs. Dixon to a large oak tree, where, sure 
enough, lay the little, rosy-cheeked, curly-pated fellow fast 
asleep under a light silk shaw! which his mother had care- 
fully spread over him. But as we drew near, we saw, 
O! horror of horrors! coiled up on the top of his body, 
outside the shawl, a large, poisonous snake; of the kind 
they call copperheads. Mrs. Dixon had the natural anti- 
pathy to serpents very strongly ; but giving a scream, she 
rushed forward, and would have seized the copperhead in 
her hand, but I held her back, and represented to her, . 
that by such a course, she would be bitten herself, and 
perhaps the child also; and that the bite was almost cer- 
tain death. 

“O what shall Ido then?’ cried she, pale and trem- 
bling, and scarcely able to articulate. ‘Shall I let the 
horrible cratur lie there on my baby’s bosom, till he wakes 
and throws out his dear little arms? What will happen 
then? tell me that ?” 

The baby slept on, however, and did not stir; while we 
stood almost paralyzed, watching the snake. Once he 
raised his head, and looked about, and I hoped he would 
glide quietly away, but the silken shawl was soft, and the 
sun was warm, and his flat, ugly head again sunk upom 
his body. We were almost in despair. One proposed 
that we should shout, and frighten him away, but that 
would be sure to waken the child, and his safety depend- 
ed upon his keeping quiet. One” courageous woman ap- 
proached the shawl, and gently lifted the corner. The 
snake suddenly reared his head; his body swelled, and 
the bright orange spots upon it glowed like fire. He grad- 
ually cooled down, however, and again composed himself 
to rest. But he had changed his position, his head now 
lay upon the grass, though his body stretched quite across 
that of the child. 

I suddenly recollected of having read that an ashen 
twig had the effect of paralizing a snake and rendering 
him incapable of injury. “O! for an ashen bough! whe 
knows where there is an ash tree ?” 

Some knew of one in a distant field, and immediately 
three or four set off to procure a branch. But alas! they 
are scarcely gone when the baby shows symptoms of 
waking. He fetches a long breath, he moves his cheek 
upon the grass; and see, one little hand is raised. O! it 
will certainly fall upon the snake, and then 

The mother struggled forward to seize her child, when 
click! bang! close to our ears, went off a rifle. The 
snake sprung into the air and fell several feet from us with 
arifle ball through his head. The mother could only hug 
her babe, and sob and laugh, but I never heard any thing 
like the jubilee, the torrent of Irish joy, which arose from 
her companions. Not only the holy Virgin Mary, and 
the blessed St. Patrick was thanked, but every saint in the 
calendar. And O! what a jewel, what a darlin, what a 
blessed cratur, was my young friend and neighbor, Wil- 
liam Johnson, the hero of the rifle. He it was who si- 
lently coming beltind us on the grass, saw the condition 
of the child, and resting his gun upon a stump, took such 
sure and steady aim, as left him no chance of failure. 
‘You good creature,” said I, seizing his hand. I could 
almost have kissed him. I was afraid the women and 
children would actually eat him up ; so as to avoid such a 
catastrophe, I led the way to Mrs. Dixon’s cottage, for no- 
body felt like staying in the field any longer to gather 
strawberries. 

I thought it was a pity, however, that they should be 
disappointed of their nice supper ; and I also thought that 
little Eddy’s escape ought to be celebrated; so I invited’ 
them all to take tea at Mrs. Dixon’s, telling her that as she 
was weak from her fright, I would send everything over 
from the house, by my nice, young dairy-maid, Bridget 
M’T hee, and that she should stay and help her entertain 
her company. Bridget was delighted to go, and with one 
basket filled with ripe, garden strawberries, and another 
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with cream, sugar, cakes, biscuit, tongue, and pot-cheeses, 
she set off, while I that evening attended to straining the 
milk, and putting the cream in‘ the churn, ready for the 
morrow. 

Mrs. Dixon’s adventure, though unpleasant at the time, 
was in the end: bereft: to her and her child. People 
generally like those they doa’ kindness te, even ‘jf-it Is 
accidental. Wiliam Johnson became a warm friend of 
little Edward Dixen; and it was ‘by ‘his, advice: and assis- 
tance that he was sent to school, and now dids fair to 
make an intelligent and respectable man. He has al- 
ready earned some money, which William has put into the 
Savings Bank, where it draws interest. } 

I hope my story will not alarm people who go into the 
country, and prevent them from rambling in the fields, for 





fear of snakes. I lived in the country ten years, and loved 


dearly to go berrying in the meadows, and nutting in the | 


woods, yet this was the only time I ever saw a live snake 
except once ; and this one was perfectly harmless. ‘To be 
sure, for a month or two after this adventure, I kept my 
eyes wide open when I went into the fields, and started 
one side if 1 happened to tread upon a dry stick; but af- 
ter a while I forgot it, and was as fearless as ever ; though 
I have heard it said, that to this day, Mrs. Dixon cannot 
be persuaded to go out with her companions to gather 
strawberries. To make up for it, however, she cultivates 
a nice little bed in the corner of her small garden, and she 
says that she gets more strawberries from it, and with 
smaller expense of time, than she should do, if she went 
into the fields to gather them. 8. S. A. 
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JOSEPH BEFORE PHARAOH. 


Joseph was sold, as a slave to Potiphar,.a rich Egyptian, 
and soon secured, by his faithful conduct, the good will of 


his master. His mistress was a very wicked woman, and 
because she could not persuade Joseph to be as wicked as 
herself, she had him thrown into prison. 

While shut up here, two officers of King Pharaoh, who 
were in the prison, had strange dreams, one night, and God 
gave Joseph wisdom to interpret them correctly :—one 
was hung, the other restored to office. 

Sometime after this, king Pharaoh had a dream that 
troubled him exceedingly, and no one could tell him its 
meaning. The officer that had been in prison then recol- 
lected Joseph, who had so truly told him the meaning of 
his dream, and whom he had promised to remember for 
good, but had ungratefully forgotten until this hour. 

He told the king of him, and Joseph was summoned to 
the palace. He is now standing, as you see, in his pres- 
ence; and pointing to God, tells the king that it is God 
alone, who can give the interpretation of his dream. God 
assists him to explain its meaning; the king is satisfied, 
and wonders at the wisdom of Joseph; and appoints him 
to the office of prime minister of Egypt.—S. iS. Mess. 





Narrative. 


THE WOUNDED BIRD. 
BY T. S. ARTHUR. 
“Father,” said Henry Thompson, a boy just eleven 

years old, ‘‘ won’t you buy me a gun?” 

“Agun! Oh,no; I can’t buy you a gun,” Mr. Thomp- 
son replied, in a decided voice. 

Henry turned away disapointed, and went out of his fa- 
ther’s store, into which he had come especially to ask for 
a gun. He was not pleased at the refusal he had met, and 
felt much inclined, as are too many children, to have 
hard thoughts against his kind father for not gratifying 
his wish. As he walked along, he met Alfred Lyon, alad 
about his own age, whose father had given him a gun, and 
who then had it on his shoulder. 

** Come, Henry,” said Alfred, “I’m going out a-gun- 
ning. Won't you go with me?” 

Henry at once said “ Yes.’’ It was a holiday, and his 
mother had told him that he might go out, and spend the 
morning as he liked, only that he must not go into dan- 
ger, nor harm anything. Sohe did not hesitate to go with 
Alfred. He had seen the little boy the day before, and 
then learned that he had received from his father the pres- 
ent of a gun,—and this was what had made him desire to 
have one also. 

The two little boys then took their way to the woods. 
It was a bright day in early summer. The trees were all 
covered with tender foliage,—the fields bright and green, 
and the singing birds made the air thrill with delicious 
melody. To mar this scene of innocence, beauty and 


peace, came these two thoughtless boys. They saw the 
woods mantled in their dark rich drapery, that moved 
gracefully in the light breeze; but all their majestic beau- 
ty was lost to their eyes. They thought only whether the 
thick green masses of leaves contained a robin or harmless 
red-bird, as a victim to their murderous gun. The green 
fields, too, were pleasant to their eyes, only so far as they 
might conceal in their blossoming hedge-rows, a victim 
wren or sparrow. And the sweet trilling of the lovely 
songsters, as it floated from wood and field, though it glad- 
dened their ears, affected them not with a pure and inno- 
cent pleasure. I grieve to make such a record of these 
two lads’—but it is, alas! too true. Both together, were 
they to labor over their task from this hour of their boy- 
hood, until threescore and ten years had been numbered 
to them, could not make even a little yellow bird—nay, 
not so much as a feather like one shed from its downy 
wing ; and yet they were eager to destroy the lovely crea- 
ture made by God’s own hand, and all from an idle love 
of sport. 

Well—Alfred and Henry soon gained the woods. 

“‘ Hark!” said Alfred, “ there is a robin singing in that 
maple! Be still and I will shoot him.” , 
Henry stood very still, while Alfred moved stealthily 
along, with his gun in bis hand, until he stood nearly un- 
der the maple tree. The robin, all unconscious of dan- 
ger, was singing his song of gladness—a tribute of praise 
to Him who had fashioned him curiously, and with incon- 
ceivable wisdom and skill—when the boy raised his gun, 
took a deadly aim, and fired. The breast of the robin 
was still heaving, and his throat trembling with the song, 
when the swift winged shot entered his side, and pierced 
his little heart. He fell at the feet of his murderer. One 
would have thought, that when Alfred and Henry saw the 
bleeding bird, lying dead upon the ground, their hearts 
would have been filled with sorrow. Butnotso. A shout 
of joy followed this cruel exploit. The bird was. picked 
up, a string tied about its. neck, and borne along with 
them, as the triumphant evidence of Alfred’s skill with. his 
weapon. 

Next an oriole was discovered, flying from a bush near 
them, and alighting upon the branch of a tree, high up in 
the air. 

** Now let me shoot,” said Henry; and Alfred suffered 
his companion to take the gun. He proved to be not 
quite so good a marksman as Alfred. But he struck the 
oriole, and wounded him. ‘The bird fluttered to another 
tree, upon a limb of which he alighted. Here he clung, 
with his tiny feet, until these cruel boys had again loaded 
their gun. Then Henry took a truer aim, and brought 
him to the ground. But he was not dead. Henry seized 
the trembling creature, that tried in vain to escape, and 
held him fast in his hands, 

“‘ Wring off his neck,” said Alfred ; ‘‘ that’s the way.” 

** No—no,” returned Henry; “I'll take him home just 
as he is,—perhaps he’! get well, and then I'll put him in 
a cage, and keep him.” 

And so Henry kept the bird, that must have been suf- 
fering great pain, carefully in his hand, while Alfred load- 
ed his gun once more. But we will not follow these boys 
further in their cruel employment, which was continued 
for several hours, when they grew tired, and returned 
home. It was past the dinner hour when Henry got back, 
with four birds for his share of the morning’s sport. One 
of these was the oriole, still alive. Another was a spar- 
row, another a robin, and the fourth a blue-bird. These 
Jast three were all dead. ' 

** Just see, mother, what I’ve got, and I killed them all 
myself,” cried Henry, as he came in, and displayed his 
birds. ‘‘ Won’t you ask father to buy meagun? Alfred 
Lyon has got one, and I think I ought to have one too. 
I asked father to-day to buy me one—but he said No. 
Won't you ask him to buy me a gun, mother? for I can 
shoot, and I shot all these with Alfred’s gun myself.” 

Heury’s mother listened to her son with surprise and 

ain. 
pe Poor bird!” said she, taking from Henry the wound- 
ed oriole, and handling it with great tenderness. ‘‘ Can 

it be possible that my son has done this?—that his hand 
has committed so cruel a deed?” and the tears dimmed 
her eyes. 

The words, tone, and manner of his mother, touched 
the heart of Henry in an instant. New thoughts were 
awakened, and with these thoughts came new feelings. 
His mind had a glimpse of the truth that it was wrong to 
sport with the life of any creature. 

“Can you make a pretty bird like this?” his mother 
asked, pointing to the drooping bird in her hand. Her 
son was silent. 

“Then why seek, wantonly, to take its life?” she con- 
tinued, ‘“‘ Were you envious of its happiness? Like an 
evil spirit, did a sight of its innocent delight inflame you 
with a desire to destroy it? Can you restore health to its 
wounded body? No! Can you ever assuage its present 
agonies? No—you cannot? Cruel boy? what could 
you have been dreaming about? Think, how terrible it 
would be, if there were a race of beings, stronger than 
we are, who, with the power, had the will to destroy us 
for mere sport. Some day I might be walking out, and 
become the victim of one of these—and then my children 
would have no mother. Perhaps Henry might leave me, 
and while on his way to school, might be shot at, as he has 
shot at the birds, and be killed like this pretty blue bird, 
and fatally wounded like this oriole. Would you think 
such sport innocent? I think not. Poor bird! See 
how it trembles! See..how it flutters its wings in pain! 
See how it gasps! Now it has fallen over.upon its side— 


and now it is dead! Alas! that my son should have 
done this cruel deed—that my son should have caused all 
this pain!” 

These words of Henry’s mother touched him deeply 
They caused him to see how cruel he had indeed been 
They made him conscious that it was most wicked to hurt 
or kill any one of God’s creatures in mere sport. So mov- 
ed was he, that he could not refrain from bursting into 
tears and sobbing bitterly. ’ 

“QO! mother!” he said, after he had #ained some little 
command over his feelings, ‘‘1 never thought how wicked 
and cruel it was to take pleasure in hunting the pretty 
birds. I don’t want a gun. I wouldn’t have a gun now 
if father would buy me one.” 

Henry's mother was glad to hear him say this, for it 
showed that he felt all she wished him to feel—sorrow at 
having indulged in a cruel sport. It showed, also, that he 
had determined in his own mind, from seeing how wicked 
it was, never to do so again. From this determination, 
Henry never swerved. He was never known afterwards 
to hurt any animal in sport. And more than this, by talk- 
ing to his little friend Alfred, he made him see how wrong 
it was to shoot the birds, and Alfred gave his gun back to 
his father, who sold it for him, and with the money bought 
him a handsome little juvenile library of good books for 
his next New Years gift. 
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THE NEW BROTHER. 


BY MARY HOWITT. 


We.were asleep in our beds one morning in July, when 
Nanny, apparently having rushed up to our beds, shook 
us, as it seemed to,.us, violently, and shouted something 
which. at first appeared unintelligible tous. In a moment 
or two, .however, we. understood it—a little brother was 
born! »-We. actually and. truly had now a little brother! 
‘W hat.an amazing, what a joyful announcement—a broth- 
er!—a.brother! ‘There was something quite ecstatic in 
the,idea ; we could not.this time.stay to dress ourselves; 
off,,we, flew in our little night dresses, spite of all that 
Nanny could say, and burst into our mother’s chamber. 

‘Oh, hush! hush |. pray. 5e., hush!” said the same old 
woman who. was here at, little Emma’s birth. 

“Oh, mother, have _we_really got a little brother?” we 
exclaimed. 

Our, mother, who. seemed, not_ so ill as before, said 
‘* Yes,” and in such a joyful tone, that we climbed to the 
pillow and kissed her. 

“Oh, blessme! blessme!” said the old woman, almost 
wringing her hands, “‘you’ll kill missis and the baby, as 
sure as I’m alive!” 

* Kill the baby!” we exclaimed : ‘ never.” 

But she pushed us away, and seemed quite excited ; and 
then, putting the bed-clothes aside, out she brought a lit- 
tle, soft, warm bundle, that seemed made up of flannel, 
and, sitting down, bade us come to her, for there would, 
she said, be no peace till we had seen the baby. She 
opened the flannels, and what a baby it was! a fine; round 
faced, plump fellow, that directly opened his eyes—his 
large, dark eyes—and looked round him as.knowing as an 
old man. 

“Oh, what a beauty he is !—what a darling he is!’ we 
exclaimed, and never forgot that we said he all the time. 
Indeed it was remarkable, as regarded all the family, that 
they never spoke of the baby as zt, but he; and that show- 
ed plainly enough how much set-up everybody was, with 
this first son of the house. 

‘“* And has our father seen him?” we demanded. 

Oh, to be sure he had; and he was as much pleased as 
we were. And where was he? Down stairs. Down 
stairs, then we ran, in our night things still, and into the 
parlor where our father sat. He was neither reading nor 
writing, but sat in his chair as if in deep thought. When 
we rushed into the room, he opened his arms and received 
us both to his bosom. He said nothing, nor did we; for 
on looking in his face, we saw that his eyes were full of 
tears. The next moment, however, he wiped his eyes, and 
said, in a voice low with deep emotion, ‘“‘The Almighty 
has been very good to us this night, my children. You 
jhave seen the brother which he has given to you?” 

We replied to him with the most unbounded joy, but 
our father was grave and quiet, and, as if troubled by our 
noisy spirit, bade us go and dress and come down to 
breakfast. 

When we came down, we found our father almost as 
gay as ourselves; he said he had got to go out on business 
that day into the country, to a curious old place, and that 
he would take us with him, both of us, in the gig. This 
was, indeed, a delight, although we were a little sorry to 
leave the house, which contained such a new and extraor- 
dinary treasure. In an hour or two we set off. Of course 
we talked a good deal about the new brother, who, our fa- 
ther informed us, was to be called Charles, afier our moth- 
er’s father, who was a singularly excellent man, as we al- 
ready knew. The name pleased us; and I am sure that, 
had we received that morning a fortune of a hundred 
thousand pounds, we should, none of us, have felt prouder 
or happier than we did. 

We reached the handsome old mansion, with its corner 
towers, its moat, and its drawbridge. We rattled under 
the heavy arched gateway into the court-yard, and then 4 
barking, as it seemed, of at least twenty dogs, large and 
small, saluted us. The next moment out came a servant, 











and then a rosy-faced, good-tempered, stout gentleman- 
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. this morning, have you? 








farmer, who received our father with the warmest cor- 
diality. 

“These are my little daughters,” said our father, pre- 
senting us, ‘‘ whom I have taken the liberty of bringing 
with me for a day’s pleasure.” 

That was quite right, the gentleman-farmer said, quite | 
right, and the most friendly thing our father could have | 
done ; he, the gentleman-farmer, would find us plenty of | 
playfellows; and so saying, he led us all in, and then | 
opening a door, introduced us at once into a large and | 
cheerful parlor, where sat a lady and three or four little 
girls at their work and lessons. This was Mrs. Tides- 
more, the wife of the gentleman-farmer, and these were to 
be our play-fellows for the day. Refreshments were or- 
dered in, and we were sent up stairs with two of the little 
girls to take off our things. Our first words tothem, when 
we were alone together, were, “‘ Oh, do you know we have 
got a little brother?” 

The girls stared and langhed. ‘Oh!’ said they, al- 
most disdainfully, ‘‘ we have got six !” 

The momentary sensation occasioned in us by this re- 
ply was something like the shock of sitting down and 
finding the chair lower than you expected. We took off 
our things in silence, and felt as if we should say no more 
about our little brother. 

When, however, ‘we came down stairs, the mother of 
the children met us with the most smiling face in the 
world; and giving a hand to each, said, ‘‘ And so, my 
dears, you have got a new little brother, for the first time, 
Come, you must tell me all 
about it. Is it a pretty baby? but of course it is!” 

We glanced triumphatly at the two girls who had des- 
pised the idea of a brother, and burst forth into the most 
rapturous description of this interesting little stranger. 

[My Own Story. 
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OUR PASTOR. 


Who of us will ever forget him—from whose memory 
will fade that kind benignant smile, and the echo cease, 
which still lingers in our ear, and reminds us of those 
once loved tones—our pastor’s voice? His work is done, 
and with kindred spirits he now bends the knee at his Fa- 
ther’s throne, and humbly receives his crown of glory. 

The little parsonage looks so sad. Those beautiful 
morning-glories wither very early, almost as soon as the 
bright sun kisses off the dew. It seems as though they 
knew that he would not come at his wonted hour, to ad- 
mire their varied and gay dress, and they too droop and 
die. 

‘And see the spiders have thrown a web all over his fa- 
vorite lily. Our pastor always nursed that lily, and never 
before, did anything mar the perfect beauty of its blos- 
soms. It belonged to Annie—she gave it to her father 
the day she died. ‘The study window is open and you can 
see in, but the arm-chair is vacant, and the writing desk 
is all covered with dust, so are his books. Yonder sits 
Carlo—poor Carlo! how he whines. He misses him too. 
Everything seems sad—even the church bell sounds mourn- 
ful. ‘The poor old sexton appears to have forgotten how 
to ring. It used to peal forth such a happy sound—but 
now it seems to say gone, gone, gone. 

Our new pastor has arrived. He is very young, and he 
has brought a young wife. ‘They are busy now, repairing 
and improving the parsonage. The morning glories are 
all pulled down, and they are putting up a new porch, 
‘something more modern,” they say, and they have 
brought a spaniel with them, that worries poor Carlo sad- 
ly, so that he has‘taken refuge in the church-yard, close 
by our pastor’s grave. 

* * * * * * 

In looking over the contents of an old portfolio, the oth- 
er day, I found the above papers, and although they were 
dated many years before, the scenes and events through 
which we then passed, came up so vividly to my remem- 
brance, in connection with what has since transpired, that 
I could not forbear linking them together with the chains 
of memory, and committing them all to paper. 

Our pastor left us in the early summer, and ere the vio- 
lets bloomed on his grave, a new minister filled his place. 
Of children he had but three. Annie was in heaven, 
Willie and Mary were the only two that remained. After 
their father’s death they bade us farewell, and with their 
mother, soaght a new home. But they were not forgotten 
by us, and every now and then, a letter or a message told 
us of their welfare. Years flew by, and our pastor’s chil- 
dren were no longer children. Mary, we heard, was a 
beautiful girl of nineteen, inheriting the piety of her father, 
with all his intelligence. A small ‘school yielded her a 
sufficient income to support both her mother and herself 
comfortably, and to that mother, she was indeed a pearl of 
great price. But dark clonds surrounded Willie. It was 
whispered that he caused tears of bitter sorrow to his lone- 
ly parent, and rumors took a thousand shapes. Ere long 
it was known that Willie had gone—gone, none knew 
whither, but it was thought he had chosen the sea. 

Anxiety now pressed upon our pastor’s widow with a 
heavy hand, and she almost sank beneath the weight. But 
her hour was not yet come, and Mary’s unremitting care 
was rewarded. Her mother was spared her, and though 
disappointment succeeded disappointment, as no tidings 
reached her of her lost one—yet still Hope sustained her. 
Five years had elapsed since Willie’s disappearance, when 
Mary and her mother came to pass the summer with us. 





Cordial were the greetings they received, and their lonely 
hearts seemed cheered beyond our hopes. ‘To one spot 
they turned with mournful pleasure—our pastor’s grave. 

Several of us accompanied them in their visit, and as we 
stood in silence round the hallowed place, a strange step 
broke the stillness. On it came, till it paused in our 
midst. We raised our eyes, and before us stood—Willie. 

That moment I cannot describe, but as he sank on his 
knees, beside his father’s grave, and drew to his breast the 
loved forms of his parent and sister, we saw his lips move 
in prayer, and as he raised his eyes to heaven, involunta- 
rily we exclaimed, ‘‘ Our pastor,’’ for there was indeed a 
resemblance, most striking, to him, who now lay cold and 
silent before us. ‘There was thankfulness in every heart, 
when Willie had told his tale, and explained his sudden 
appearance. He had left his parent with sin in his heart, 
and had sought a home on the uncertain ocean. Like 
many others, he had met with misfortune and evil at every 
turn, but still his heart repented not, and he continued to 
leave his family in painful uncertainty, when his progress 
was suddenly checked by almost Death himself. 

His ship had met with a severe gale, in which the hand 
of man could do nothing, and all on board, except Willie, 
were consigned to the silent deep. This narrow escape 
startled him into consciousness, and ere he left that far off 
shore, he consecrated himself to God; then turning his 
steps homeward, he sought, by renewed kindness, to repay 
past neglects to those who had continued to love him, 
through evil as well as good. 

We all learned to love Willie for his own sake, as well 
as our Pastor's, and at the time I write we are expecting 
to see him fill his father’s place, for since his return he 
has been preparing for the ministry, and is now almost 
through.—Mother’s Magazine. 
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HEARTLESSNESS ‘CURED. 


BY PROF. J. ALDEN, D. D. 


It was a very cold December morning. It was not 
quite school-time, but most of the pupils were in the 
school-house, crowding round the fire. A thin, pale girl, 
of about nine years of age, came in, and stood with a timid 
air, at some distance from the other children. Her cloth- 
ing was very coarse and very thin, but it was clean. She 
stood alone, shivering with the cold, and trying to impart 
some warmth to her stiffened fingers by breathing upon 
them. 

‘Are you not cold?” said James Thompson to her, 
drawing back from the fire, that she might have a place to 
approach. ‘The girl replied with a nod, and a faint attempt 
to smile, but beforesshe could move toward the place so 
kindly proffered her, it was occupied by John Granger, 
who had just come in. 

“Stand back, John,” said Jamies, “‘ and let this poor 
girl warm herself.” 

John cast a hasty glance at her, and said, ‘‘ Oh, she is 
not cold, she is used to it. The old house she lives in is 
not much better than our barn.” 

James could hardly restrain his indignation in view of 
this heartless speech; it was with great difficulty that he 
kept himself from seizing John by the collar, and tumb- 
ling him backwards across the room—a feat to which his 
strength was fully equal. He did restrain himself, howev- 
er, and said to John, ‘‘ That place was mine, and I gave 
it to her-—stand back, and let her have it.” 

‘* How long have you been governor ?” said John, in an 
insultiug tone. 

James made no reply, but taking him by the collar, 
him acrsos the room. John knew too well the strength of 
that arm to make any resistance, though he was nearly a 
year older than James. 

At that moment the teacher came in. He saw from the 
countenances of the boys that something wrong had oc- 
curred. He made no inquiries then, but at the close of 
the school, he requested James to remain and inform him 
of the facts of the case. Though James was one of the 
parties concerned, yet he knew he could rely on the truth 
of his statements. 

The teacher was very much grieved to learn that John 
could behave in so unfeeling a manner towards a poor 
suffering girl. As to what was to be done, he was some- 
what at a loss, but finally concluded that it was one of 
those cases in which parental influence was most likely to 
prove availing. Accordingly he communicated the whole 
matter to Mr. Granger. 

The next evening, Mr. Granger took John into his room 
alone, and requested him to make a full statement of all 
that had taken place between him and James Townsend. 
** Recollect yourself, my. son, and state the whole matter 
precisely as it was.” 

“When I came into the school-house in the morning, 
there was a vacant place by the fire, and I was very cold, 
and stepped into it. ‘Then James said it was his, and be- 
cause I would not give it up, he took hold of my collar 
and pulled me across the room—and then the school-mas- 
ter came in.” . 

Mr. Granger made no remark, but continued to fix his 
eye on that of his son, who began to blush and feel very 
uncomfortable, and after a long silence, he added—* and 
I did not do any thing else to him.’ 

‘* For a very good reason, you did not dare to; I can 
ascribe no better motive to one who could keep a half- 
clad, shivering girl away from the fire, and add insult to 





injury. I should expect that such a boy would be a cow- 
ard, as well as a liar.” And there was a frown on Mr. 
Granger’s countenance, such as John had never encoun- 
tered before. John attemp®ed to say something in excuse 
for his conduct, but his father ordered him to be silent. 

“T have never detected you before in a misstatement of 
the truth. You have not stated anything that is false, but 
you have not told the whole truth, you intended to deceive 
me—you have made me feel that I have a son that stands 
before me a liar.” And Mr. Granger buried his face in 
his hands and wept. After some time he said, ‘‘ You have 
given me more pain than a child ever gave me before. 
That poor girl that you insulted so cruelly, is the daughter 
of your mother’s schoolmate and friend, an educated and 
amiable woman. When she married Davis, her prospects 
were fairer than those of your own mother, who was mar- 
ried about the same time. He met with misfortunes, be- 
came intemperate, and at length the miserable man he is 
now. What his wife and children have suffered, it is im- 
possible to describe—what they have suffered from cold, 
and hunger, and beating; while you have had a warm 
house and clothing, and kind friends ; and when that poor 
heart-broken child would escape for a time from that mis- 
erable home, you treat her as you did. Davis will not al- 
low his wife to see your mother, or receive aid from her. 
If I had known that her child would have come to school, 
I should have charged you to treat her with special kind- 
ness. I did not suppose that I could. have a son so utter- 
ly heartless and wicked as you have shown yourself to- 
wards her. How would your mother feel if she knew how 
you had treated the daughter of her unhappy friend ?” 

“Oh, pray, father, do not tell her—whip me, punish 
me any way, but do not tell her—lI will never treat any 
body so bad again,” and he wept bitterly. 

** John, when I have confidence that you are truly sor- 
ry—when you prove it by your condnet, I shall forgive 
you, and restore you my confidence, and not till then. You 
may retire to your room.” 

John retired deeply humbled. The pale, sad face of 
the poor girl seemed to be before him. He could not see 
how it was possible he could be so thoughtless, for if he 
had thought of her misery, he would not have acted as he 
did for the world. He resolved that he would ask the 
poor girl’s pardon, and ever treat her with the utmost 
kindness. 4 

The next morning he could scarce eat any breakfast, 
his father looked so displeased and unhappy. He set out 
early, and went beyond the school-house to méet the 
poor girl. He did not meet her, and he went on till he 
came to the poor log hovel in which she lived. The door 
opened, and she came out weeping, and her poor mother, 
who followed her to the door, was weeping also. It was a 
bitter cold morning, but she had nothing but an old shawl 
to put over her. When she saw John, she stopped as 
though afraid to go on. John stepped up to her with tears 
in his eyes, and said, ‘‘I am very sorry I treated you so 
unkindly yesterday ; I beg you to forgive me, and I will 
do everything I can for you.” 

The little girl could not answer him, but looked at him 
with a forgiving countenance. 

“Come,” said he, “‘ I came to go to school with you.” 
And he took her by the hand and led her towards the 
schoolhouse. Observing that she shivered with the cold, 
he took off ltis cloak and threw it over her shoulders. It 
was made not unlike those worn by girls—in fact, it was 
one that his sister had formerly worn, ‘The poor girl did 
not dare to refuse to wear it, though she rather thought she 
ought not to. They thus came to the school-house to- 

ether. 

School had not begun. He put away her hood and 
shawl for her, and led her to the fire. All the children 
looked on in silent astonishment. James went and took 
John by the hand, but neither of them could speak. They 
were warm friends for a life-time. 

John continued to treat her with the kindness of a broth- 
er; and when soon after her father died, he was most ac- 
tive in carrying into effect the wishes of his father, in pro- 
viding the family with a comfortable home. He received 
the forgiveness of his father, but for years the cruel ex- 
pression uttered in the school-room would come up in his 
memory, and shoot a pang to his heart.—Mother’s Mag. 








NOISY CHILDREN. 


‘*When your mother andI were little children, of about 
your present age, your grandmother used to find, as many 
mothers, I don’t doubt, do now a days,” said he with a sly 
look, ‘‘ that we made quite as much noise, at times, as was 
agreeable to her nerves, and a little more, I fancy. In 
fact, we were apt, as our neighbor, old John Beam, at the 
Wood-end says, “to be obstropulous,” or as our grand- 
mother used to say, often and often, ‘‘ these children are 
like going-fires.” Well, to purchase a little quiet now and 
then, she used to offer a penny to the one that sat still the 
longest, or a penny a piece if we both sat still for an hour. 
On one; of these trying occasions, we were sitting there, 
where you are sitting now, each on alittle cricket, as 
those little stools you now sit on are called, when in came 
one of the greyhounds and took up acold tongue from 
a side-table, which the servant had the moment before 
brought in, in preparation for lunch, and made off with it. 
You may be.suré that we were vastly tempted to cry out 
—but, then we should have lost the penny! | Your moth- 
er was always such a meek quiet little thing, to what I 
was, that she perce carried off the prize; and on this 
occasion I had determined not to be outdone, if I sat all 
day. Desperate therefore as was the temptation, I screw- 
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ed up my resolution, and sat firm and still, only looking at | faces were as happy as good consciences and affectionate hearts 


your mother, who also looked at me and smiled, but said 
not a word. Presently in @ame the maid, and, missing 
the tongue, cried ont—‘* What in the world has become of 
the tongue? Have you been playing some trick, Master 
Richard? Eh? have you taken it away to frighten me? 
I verily believe you have. And where have you put it, 
eh?” I shook my head, but said nothing. ‘‘ Miss Phebe, 
do you know anything of the tongue?’ Miss Phobe’s 
tongue did not stir. ‘My word,” said the girl, ‘but I 
will know, though,” and off she went; and in came 
your grandmother— Come, come, you have stirred, you 
have been cff your seats; you have been playing your 
tricks ; you have spoken ; its of no use shaking your heads 
and pretending: one or both of you have lost the penny; 
so let us know all about it, this moment.’’ We still per- 
sisted in our silence, and still shook our heads. ‘‘ Well, 
then,” said your grandmother, “ instead of keeping silence 
any longer, I’ll give a penny to the first who tells me what 
has become'of the tongue.” ‘‘ The greyhound, Cob, took 
it!” we both shouted at once. ‘Then, why did you not 
speak? ‘Then why did you not run out and give the 
alarm?” ‘ Ay, then we should have lost the prize,” said 
we both together. Your grandmother, who saw that si- 
Jence had its disadvantages as well as noise, sometimes, 
here could not help laughing heartily; and when your 
grandfather came in, we were all very merry about it. 
‘The dog was found just licking his chops in the yard over 
the last bit of the tongue, and it was ever afterwards added 
as a condition in those trials of silence, that in case of any 
similar occurrence we were to have the reward for giving 
the alarm instead of keeping still.” 
[Boy’s Country Book. 
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THE WIDOWS DAUGHTER. 

There lived once in a little country village a poor widow. She 
had a small cottage, and a wee bit of ground attached to it, where 
she raised a few vegetables, and where a few flowers might also 
be seen springing up in clusters. But another flower, more 
beautiful than any of these, and far more dear to the widow’s 
heart, was heraughter Ellen. And such a daughter as was E]- 
len@ones, might well gladden a mother’s heart. Besides being 
very beautiful, she was as gentle as a dove, and very kind and 
affectionate to her old mother. ’ 

Mrs. Jones, though not well educated herself, was a woman of 
excelleut sense, and knew the advantages of a thorough educa- 
tion. She therefore determined that Ellen should have the best 
advantages she could give her. Accordingly Ellen was sent to 
to the private school, which was a very good one, and there she 
learned all that was necessary to make her useful and happy. 
At school, Ellen was a general favorite, and her gentleness and 
affection won the hearts of both teachers and scholars. At first 
poor Ellen, who could not learn very quickly, found it difficult to 
learn her lessons, but she was so persevering, patient, and anx- 
ious to improve, that she soon became the best scholar, and. was 
at the head of nearly all her classes, 

After Ellen had been at Miss Smith’s schoo two years, an in- 
cident occurred which put her perseverance to the trial. It was 
this. The teacher told the scholars at the commencement of the 
summer term, that she wanted them to improve themselves in 
writing, and as an inducement she should offer a reward to the 
scholar, who at the end of the next quarter, could write the best 
composition. They would have along time, she said, to practise 
and perfect themselves in writing, and she should wish them to 
read their compositions at the examination, after which several 
gentlemen would decide about their merits. This announce- 
ment produced a great excitement among the little villagers, and 
they all resolved to try for the prize. Ellen too, determined to 
make the attempt, although she could not write well, and had 
never written a composition in her Ife. 

But I must not forget to mention the new scholar who came to 
the school about this time, and who was a very important per- 
son. Her name was Maria Edwards, and she was the daughter 
of a rich gentleman who had lately moved from the city to their 
little village. This little girl had been sent to the best schools 
in B——, and had a great idea of her own knowledge, as com- 
pared with the “ ignorant country girls” as she termed her little 
neighbors. Unfortunately, though Maria was very pretty, she 
was very vain and haughty, and did not condescend to speak to 
her school-mates, The little village girls were at first astonish- 
ed at the new comer’s handsome clothes, but they soon got tired 
of gazing at the haughty stranger, and ran away to their friend 
and favorite Ellen. Having found her, they commenced a game 
of ball, under the spreading trees in front of the school house, 
leaving the city girl to amuse herself. This the proud girl did 
not like, and began to devise ways of showing her superiority to 
her companions. While thus meditating, she overheard two of 
the scholars talking about the prize; and immediately resolved 
that this would be a grand chance to exhibit her talents. She 
was however, so well convinced that she could write better than 
any of her companions, that she did not mean to touch her com- 
position till the day before the examination. Ellen Jones, on the 
contrary, knew how imperfectly she wrote, and used to practice 
the copies her teacher set her, every evening. 

The three months of the quarter soon passed away, and the 
morning for the Examination came. The school room was dec- 
orated with laurel, which the children had gathered in the 
woods, and the scholars themselves with their bright cheerful 


could make them. The honest villagers who had children or 
friends among the scholars assembled, and the exercises com- 
menced. f 

Ellen with a white dress, and a wreath of rose-buds round her 
head, was the most lovely of them all, as she was also the most 
beloved. Maria with her rich silk, and jewels upon her head and 
neek, was rather the subject of ridicule than admiration. But 
the recitations were soon over, and the time came for the com- - 
positions, Each one read her own, and when it came to Ellen’s 
turn, the room was perfectly still—not a whisper was heard, as in 
a clear, sweet tone, she read her thoughts about a “mother’s 
love.” Her poor widowed mother sat near her, with her eyes full 
of tears, feeling repaid for all she had done for Ellen, in beingso 
loved by her. When Ellen stopped reading, there was a mur- 
mur of approval] round the room, and when after examining the 
different compositions, the gentlemen who were to decide, arose 
and said that the prize was due to Ellen, both for the beautiful 
thoughts, and the neat pretty hand of her composition, all, even 
the scholars, rejoiced in the decision. All but Maria Edwards, 
(who had her composition returned to her because it was so bad- 
ly written that it could not be read,) returned home that day re- 
joicing at the success of sweet Ellen Jones, the widow’s 
daughter. Nei. 
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HAPPY DEATH OF A GOOD GIRL. 
[From a Correspondent.]} 

A reader of the Youth’s Companion not many months ago went 
home to Jesus, ere she had been on earth nine years; andI must 
tell the readers of this paper about the dear child. She wasa 
sweet looking, interesting and excellent little girl. Long before 
he was taken sick, she would whisper in her teacher’s ear, 
“ Miss I’m going alone to pray, but don’t tell, for it will not 
be doing as Christ said, ‘Pray in secret,’ if I let it be known.” 
This dear child was constant in this pious practice, daily, for 
months. 

One Sabbath, this same little girl went to church a long dis- 
tance from home (being seven miles) and ere she started, her 
teacher advised her to read in “ Mary Lothrop” all the spare 
time while out of meeting. On her return, she showed her 
teacher how much she had read, which was perhaps twenty 
pages, and says the little girl, “I thought about each period three 
times over, as you told me, and I can tell youa good deal.” And 
she related in q very interesting manner the substance of her 
reading after meeting. Then she whispered toher teacher: “If 
I pray,” said she, “can’t I become a Christian?” “Yes,” the 
teacher replied. “Then I shall never be afraid to die, if I be- 
come a Christian.” When taken suddenly sick—she willingly 
took her medicine, and was patient as a lamb; one time while 
her .teacher visited her in this sickness, she inquired if “God 
would hear her pray in bed?” On beinp answered, “ yes, if your 
heart is engaged in the exercise.” She replied, “O how good 
God is, he never wishes me nor any one to do more than we can, 
and I now love to pray on this sick bed more than once,—I pray 
three times a day, but do not tell any one. And I say my hymns 
over, and all the Scripture I can recollect.” 

Thus lived this lovely little girl, for some months, before she 
went home to Jesus. And let me add how suddenly she depart- 
ed this life. The Dr. and her mother thought she was getting 
well; and the evening she died her mother gave her a little tea 
and toast, which she said was the best thing her mother had yet 
allowed her; and her mother left her to enjoy her repast alone— 
but hardly had she left the room, before she heard a singular 
groan, and stepping back, thought the child had dozed and 
dreamed. But alas! she was dead, and her spirit, as on wings, 
sped from earth to Heaven. 











Variety. 


“0 FOR ONE MITE OF GOD'S LOVE.” 


A short time since, a youth was laid on a bed of sickness, and 
it was told him that he must soon die. Alas, he had no hope. 
To that hour he had slighted the offers of eternal love, and now 
he saw that he must go unprepared into the presence of that God, 
whose love he had neglected. In the anguish of his soul, he 
cried for mercy, but found no peace to his tortured spirit. In the 
last moments of reigning reason, he plead in piteous accents, 
“ O for one mite of God's love.” But it was too late. Reason 
departed, and his sun of light set in gloom. 

Reader are you impenitent. Be warned by the sad case of 
this young man. Now the tokens of divine love are all around 
you. God invites you to come, and make him your trust. Jesus, 
who died for you says,come. The Spirit, in sweet accents of 
mercy, invites you to come, and secure the favor of God. To- 
day, it calls. ‘I'o-morrow, it may be too late to find mercy. 
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THE DRUNKARD AND HIS THREE DAUGHTERS. 


A benevolent merchant in F——, Va. has been in the habit of 
keeping a package of tracts on his desk for gratuitous distribu- 
tion. On one occasion a very noisy, drunken and swearing man 
came into his office to receive some money. After the settle- 
ment Mr. ——offered him a Tract, with the request that he would 
read it when he returned home. With an oath he exclaimed that 
it could do him no good, and seemed reluctant to receive it. 
At last he was prevailed upon to take it, and said, “I will take 
as many as you please, but it is useless.” He took them home 
with him and read them ; his daughters also read them. One 
year after he again went to F. on business. He was so changed 
in appearance that he was not known. He again called on the 
merchant who gave him the Tracts. Having finished his busi- 
ness he inquired of the merchant if he recollected him. After 
looking at him, he replied in the negative. Bursting into tears, 
the poor man seized his hand and said, “I will never forget you. 








Those Tracts you gave me were the means of converting my 





three daughters, and I trust in God I shall also be saved through 
the same blessed means.” A whole life time of labor in the 
cause was thus fully compensated. Little did that merchant 
think that so large a blessing would attend so small an effort, 
Who will not exclaim, “God bless the Tract Society.”—Rer, 
W. C. Crane. 


A FABLE. 


A grasshopper, half dead with cold and hunger, at the approach 
of winter, came to a well stored bee hive, and humbly begged the 
bees to relieve his wants with a few drops of honey. One of the 
bees asked him how he had spent his time all the summer, and 
why he had not laid up a store of food like them? “ Truly,” 
said he, “I spent my time very merrily, in drinking, dancing, 
and singing, and never once thought of winter. “Our plan is 
very different,” said the bee ; “ we work hard in the summer, to 
lay by a store of food against the season when we foresee we 
shall want it; but those who do nothing but drink, and dance, 
and sing in the summer, must expect to starve in the winter.” 


~~ 
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WOMAN. 

Why was woman made from the rib of a man, in preference to 
any other bone? She was not taken from the head, lest she 
should rule over him, nor from his feet, lest he should trample on 
her; but she was taken from his side, that she might be his equal, 
from under his arm, that he might protect her, and from near his 
heart, that he might cherish and love her. 




















STRONG. 


MY MOTHER. 


Who fed me from her gentle breast, 

And hushed me in her arms to rest, 

And on my cheek sweet kisses prest ? 
My Mother. 


Who sat and watched my infant head, 

When sleeping on my cradle bed, 

And tears of sweet affection shed ? 
My Mother. 


Who ran to help me when I fell, 

And would some pretty story tell, 

Or kiss the place to make it well ? 
My Mother. 


Who taught my infant lips to pray, 

And love God’s holy book and day, 

And walk in wisdom’s pleasant way ? 
My Mother. 


And can I ever cease to be, 
Affectionate and kind to thee, 
Who was so very kind to me ? 

My Mother. 


Oh! no, the thought I cannot bear, 
And if God please my life to spare, 
I hope I shall reward thy care,— 

My Mother. © 


~~ 





SONG OF THE SUMMER WIND. 


I go, I go, where the rose-buds peep, 

That are fann’d by my breath to their fragrant sleep, 
Where the lily white in its paleness lies, 

And drinks in light from the violet’s eyes. 


I go, I go, where the wild flowers bloom, 

In the valley deep, in the evening’s gloom, 
When the sun retires from the crimson west, 
And his last ray falls on the mountain’s breast. 


I go, I go, o’er the ocean’s waves, 

When the sunlight sleeps in its lonely caves; 
When the noontide stillness is on the sea, 
Tis a glorious, beautiful hour for me. 


I go, I go, o’er the deserts waste, 
Where the pilgrim pursues his journey in haste, 
Where the gushing spring is a precious prize, 
As it meets the weary wanderer’s eyes. 
I go, I go, where the maiden fair 

reathes the summer flowers in her lovely hair, 
And her brow is fann’d as I wander past, 
And a brighter smile o’er her cheek is cast, 


I go, I go, where the pale moonlight 

Invites the flowers to rest at night; 

And I shake from their leaves the drops of dew 
That have borrowed from heaven their beautiful hue. 


I go, I go, o’er the world abroad, 

For I love the boundless works of God ; 
And my song is heard o’er the land and sea, 
And the wide green earth rejoices in me! 
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